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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE 
FACTORY ACTS. 


URING the last two generations Parliament has enacted a 
number of humane laws known as the Factory Acts, pre- 
venting the employment of working women in ways likely 

to injure their health and that of their children. Their hours of 
labour have been reduced; they are not allowed to work at night ; 
they are not allowed to work in mines and collieries or to clean 
machinery in motion, nor may they work in factories and workshops 
within a month of their becoming mothers. 

It might be supposed, since the welfare of women is the professed 
object of their campaign, that the Women’s Party would have 
accepted gladly these benefits to their sex; but, on the contrary, 
most of them harbour such a jealous mistrust of men that they 
suppose even their evidently disinterested actions to be prompted 
by insidious and harmful motives. 


Every step in the progress of philanthropic 
legislation on behalf of women has had to be 
carried in the teeth of persistent opposition from 
the Women’s Party, and that opposition shows no signs of 
relaxing its vigour. 

When the Cotton Operatives tried to get shorter hours of work 
for women and children in 1874, the Women’s Party, championed 
in Parliament by Mr. Fawcett, strongly opposed the reform as 
prejudicial to the women-spinners’ opportunities of employment. 
Mrs. Paterson, a leader of the party, headed deputations to 
Ministers and established a paper for the express purpose of 
resistance. » The campaign was carried on by the Working Women’s 
Protective and Provident League, the Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women, and the National Union of Women 
Workers, which protested in 1895 against the “ terrible 
injustice” of excluding women from the more 
poisonous processes of the white lead manufac- 
ture. (Hutchins & Harrison, “ A History of Factory Legislation, 
1903,”’ pp. 184-192.) At the General Election of 1900, the Com- 
mittee for the Freedom of Labour Defence endeavoured to pledge 
candidates for Parliament to “ oppose all legislation which by re- 
stricting the liberty of women of the working classes lessens their 
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power of earning their bread.’’ (“ Englishwomen’s Review,’’ 1900, 
p. 246.) 

In a discussion on the subject of special labour legislation for 
women, held at the International Congress of Women, 1899, Lady 
Knightley of Fawsley, now President of the Con- 
servative and Unionist Women’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion, urged that “they would not do women any good if they 
harassed the employers by continual legislation which would force 
them to employ men rather than women.” Lady McLaren 
was surprised that they should discuss the subject of restriction at all : 
she imagined “they were met to free women from the chains 
which men and legislation had placed upon them,’’ and Baroness 
Gripenberg, now a member of the Finnish Parliament and a leader 
of the Feminist movement, laid it down as a principle that grown-up 
men and women should be allowed to choose their own work and 
its conditions, and described such restrictions as a “ destroying wind 
which already in the bud kills women’s hope of equal rights.” 
(Transactions of the Imperial and Legislative Section,’ pp. 34, 
48, 56.) 

- Miss Eva Gore-Booth says that women need the vote in 
order to “‘ protect themselves from the constant attacks on their work 
made by the House of Commons ’”’ (“ Women’s Right to Work’’); and 
she makes it a grievance that they are not allowed to work at night 
(“The Englishwoman,’’ March, 1909). Miss Cicely Hamil- 
ton speaks to the same effect in ‘Women’s Votes,’’ a leaflet 
published by the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies. 
“The Modern Individualist wants ‘ freedom ’ for the woman worker 
to work as long and as hard as she likes,’’ say Miss Hutchins and 
Miss Harrison, summing up the situation in their History of Factory. 
Legislation; the Middle or Upper-class organisations, they say, 
“rise to no higher conception of woman’s work than that of 
ceaseless competition with men, and blindly fight for a so-called . 
Freedom to carry on that competition by outworn methods and in 
unhealthy conditions.’’ 

It is the evident intention of the Woman Suffrage Party, if they 
get votes, to work for the repeal of all legislation restricting women’s 
work, and, if they cannot attain that, then to try to get men sub- 
jected to the same restrictions as themselves. They even propose - 
that the law preventing women and children from cleaning 
machinery in motion should be extended to men. 

What is bad for the working woman is bad also 
for her children. Itisnotonly for her ownsakethatshe must be . 
prevented from working just before and after childbirth; it is also 
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for the good of the future generation of men and women. For their 
sake, if not for her own, she should not be allowed to injure her 
health or neglect her home. At present factory owners are not 
allowed to employ a woman within four weeks after her confinement ; 
but statistics show that this restriction is by no means enough. The 
rate of infant mortality is still very much higher in towns where 
women are largely employed in factory work; and that rate varies 
directly with the number of married women of childbearing age em- 
ployed. “ More children succumb in textile than in other districts,’’ 
says Dr. Arthur Shadwell, “ because the mothers go out to work.’’ 
(“ Industrial Efficiency,’’ Vol. I., p. 237.) Burnley, the town where 
the highest proportion of married women is employed, shows an 
average death-rate of 208 per thousand among children under one 
year of age (rising to 233 in 1904), while Burton, where only one 
in fifty of the married women is employed, shows an infantile death- 
rate of only 119 per thousand. 
The following table gives the figures for five towns :— 


Number per 1,000 of married Death-rate per 1,000 
189€-1905 women and widows under 35 of children under 
employed in factories. 1 year of age. 
Burnley ... 597 208 
Preston ... 505 208 
Hanley ... 230 204 
Gardift: ! si. 38 147 
Burton ... 20 119 


For sixty years Lancashire, the county in which the greatest 
number of women are employed, had the highest infantile mor- 
tality, while the neighbouring county of Westmorland, where very 
few are employed, had one of the lowest. (G. Newman, Infant 
Mortality,’’ 1906, pp. 90 sqgg. J. Johnston, “ Wastage of Child 
Infe,”’ 1908, p. 15.) The chief reason of this high mortality in 
Lancashire is that the newly-born children, instead of receiving 
their natural nourishment, are fed on artificial food and improperly 
looked after. Strikes and lock-outs, so far from injuring the in- 
fants, tend to their preservation, by permitting their mothers to 
stay at home and attend to them. During the cotton famine of 
1862-65 the infantile death-rate of Lancashire dropped 16 per 
thousand and rose again by 32 per thousand when the mills were 
re-opened. (Newman, op. cit. p. 227.) 

“The injury to the physique is bad enough, but it is the harm 
done to the home which barbs the arrow of indictment against the 
factory work of women, and is the root cause of its effect upon 
infantile mortality in Lancashire.’’ (Johnston, p. 9.) 
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Such of the children of women employed in factories as survive the 
neglect they experience in early life grow up undersized and weakly. 
The Chief Inspector of Factories in the Report for 1900 on 
Dundee, where women do the roughest kind of work in jute and 
hemp works, speaks of a height of five feet and a weight of nine 
stone as being of too common occurrence in men of twenty years and 
upwards. ‘These men have not the physical strength for heavy 
manual labour, or indeed any task which demands prolonged effort, 
but must accept unskilled labourers’ wages in mills or factokies all 
their lives.’’ (Zbid., p. 116.) 

But in spite of these facts the Women’s Party. offers 
strenuous opposition to all proposals for the 
extension of the period during which married 
women are to be kept from work before and 
after their confinement; Mr. John Burns’s proposal to préx () + 
hibit their employment two months before and five months after 
childbirth roused an angry storm, and the most unjust motives were 
again attributed to the supporters of his proposal, which was sup- 
posed to aim at discouraging factory owners from employing married 
women at all. “It will naturally increase the demand for male 
labour,”’ says Mr. Mathew, an inveterate mistruster of his own sex: 
“a very useful Bill to us men!’’ (“ Woman Suffrage,” p. 43.) 

Whether working women approve of the attitude taken up by 
their leaders towards the legislation intended for their benefit is not 
clear. But since their leaders persistently hold up before them the 
dangers of immediate loss of wages instead of directing their atten- 
tion to the ultimate benefit which will accrue to their class, it is 
likely that the working women, if they had the vote given to them, 
would use it, at any rate at first, to resist the imposition of further 
restrictions or even to secure the removal of those already imposed. 
To grant women the franchise would therefore 
be to raise a fresh obstacle in the way of pro- 
gress and to defer reforms still necessary for the 
welfare of the working classes until we had succeeded in 
educating the Women’s Party to take a dispassionate and reasonable 
view of the Factory Acts—a process which their attitude up till now 
gives every reason to suppose would be a long and arduous one. 
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